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REPORT OF THE COIR ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

I. Introduction. 

A. Constitution of the Committee. 

The Government of Travaneore-Cochin had, after consider¬ 
ing the advice of the Committee appointed under Clause A, Sub- 
Section I of Section 5 of the Minimum Wages Act of 1948, fixed 
the minimum wage rates which shall be payable to employees 
employed in the manufacture of Coir by Notification L6-9419/ 
54/DD dated 29th November, 1954. This notification came into 
force on and from the 1st December, 1954. But in view of the 
general dislocation and mounting figures of unemployment in 
the industry subsequent to the fixation of minimum wages, 
Government were pleased to appoint this Committee “to examine 
the position that has affec ted the labourers and also the smooth 
and regular working of the industry.” 

notification 


L. 6-24445/54/DD. 

In exercise of the powers conferred on them by Section 6 of 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 (Central Act XI of 1948) Govern¬ 
ment are pleased to appoint a Committee consisting of the 
following persons representing both employers and employees 
of the Coir Manufacturing industry : 

Members. 

Employers : 

1. Sri N.Kunjuraman, Vice Chairman, Indian 
Coir Board, Trivandrum. 

2. Sri A. M. Kuttappan. Secretary, Kanda- 
chira Coir Co-operative Society, Perfnad. 

3. Sri B. M. Peter, Coir Yarn Exporter, Jew 
Town, Matta©cherry, CocWp. 

4. Sri P. Viawambbauan. 3VLL. A., President* 
Thiruvallam-PatchaUot Coir Co-operative 
Society, Trivandrum. 

Employees : 

J.. Sri U. Neelakantan, M. L. A., President, 
Kerala Coir Thozhilali Union, Kadakkavur. 

2. Sri Kuttappan Koikal, M L. A., Koikal 
Veedu, Peruvalli Bhagom, Kayamkulam. 

3. Sri P K. Dewer, Ex. M. L. A., President, 
Aspinwall Coir Factory Workers’ Union 
Aramen Coil road, Ernakulam, 

4. Sri Prakkulam Bhasi, M. L. A., Sea View. 
Ernakulam. 
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Sri V. R. Pillai Chairman Minimum Wages Advisory 
Board, will be fhe Chairman of the Committee and the Secretary 
of the Minimum Wages Advisory Board will be the Secretary of 
this Committee also. 

The Committee will examine the position that has affected 
the labourers and also the smooth and regular working of the 
industry. 

The Committee will submit its report within a month. 


By order of His Highness 

Government Secretariat. the Raj Pramukh, 

Development Department, K. Narayana Menon, 

Labour Section, Addl. Secretary to Government. 

Trivandrum, 28th December 1954. 


The term of the Committee was subsequently extended up 
to 31st March, 1955. Sri Kuttappan Koikal, M. L. A. employees’ 
representative resigned his membership and Sri P. Raveendran, 
M. L. A., President Paravur Coirpiri Thozhilali Union was 
nominated in his vacancy, but the latter also did not participate 
in the work of the Committee. 

B. Proceedings. 

The Committee held a preliminary meeting at Trivandrum 
on 8-1-1955 to discuss the lines of the enquiry. It was resolved 
to visit the important coir producing centres in Travancore- 
Cochin to collect first hand evidence about the working of mini¬ 
mum wages. 

For the collection of evidence, the Committee held 23 sittings 
as follows: 


1 . 

Chirayinkil 

14-1-1955 

forenoon. 

2. 

Kadakkavur 

14-1-1955 

afternoon. 

3. 

Paravur 

15-1-1955 

forenoon. 

4. 

Kandachira 

15-1-1955 

afternoon. 

5. 

Anchalummoodu 

15-1-1955 

afternoon- 

6. 

Perumon 

15-1-1955 

afternoon 

7. 

Prakkulam 

16-1-1955 


8. 

Kaniapuram 

17-2-1955 

forenoon. 

9. 

Sakthikulangara 

17-2-1955 

forenoon. 

10. 

Nadakkavu 

17-2-1955 

forenoon. 

11- 

Maruthoorkulangara 

17-2-1955 

afternoon. 
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12. 

Kayamkulam 

17-2-1955 

afternoon. 

13. 

Mahadevikadu 

17-2-1955 

afternoon. 

14. 

Alleppey 

18-2-1955 

forenoon. 

15. 

Muhamma 

18-2-1955 

forenoon. 

16. 

Thanneermukkom 

18-2-1955 

forenoon. 

17. 

Kutbiathodu 

18-2-1955 

afternoon. 

18. 

Kumbalanji 

18-2-1955 

afternoon. 

19. 

Parur 

19-2-1955 

forenoon. 

20. 

Kandasankadavu 

19-2 1955 

afternoon. 

21. 

Fort Cochin 

20-2-1955 

forenoon. 

22. 

Thiruvallam 

26-2-1955 

forenoon. 

23. 

Patchallur 

26-2-1955 

forenoon. 


There were also three other meetings of the Committee 
(i) at Trivandrum on 16-2-1955, (ii) at Ernakulam on the 12th 
and 13th of March, 1955 and (iii) at Trivandrum on 27-3-1955. 


II. The Impact of Minimum Wages. 

The Committee conducted a factual investigation in the 
different coir producing areas of the State in order to assess the 
present situation and study th$ repercussions of minimum wages 
on the producers, the labourers and the industry in general. 

A. Anjeiugo Area .—The Committee, during the cwni of its 
investigations at Kovalam, Patchallur, Thiruvallam, JCaata- 
puram, Chirayinkil, Kadakkaur and Paravoor found that maxQr 
production units had stopped functioning after the introdiwtiOH. 
of minimum wages, while others whiah continued to work Were* 
not paying the notified wages. There are only a few establish¬ 
ments were minimum wages, are being paid Even in these, 
there has been a tendency to increase the workload by increasing 
the yardage or by switching over to higher scores of yarn. 
Unemployment is widely prevalent and the relation between 
employers and employees is very much strained. 

The main problem here seems to be the non-availahility of 
retted husk at reasonable prices. It has come to our notice that 
the first impact of the notification of minimum wages was to de¬ 
press the price of both retted and raw husks., The price of raw 
husk, for example, fell from Rs. 35 to 26 during the first two 
weeks of December, 1954 though the arrivals were limited. The 
retted husk dealers naturally refused te lower their prises, so 
that the producers, who had to depend on them for raw 
materials were unahle to continue w ork. The production units 
which coninued to work were mainly those run by producers 
who were also dealers in retted husk. The Coir Co-operative 
societies in this area have helped to relieve the tension by 
distributing their stocks of Betted husks at reasonable prices. 
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But they are not in a position to regulate market conditions 
effectively because they command only a very small portion of 
the retted husk soaked in the area, say about 5 per cent. 

The Labour Organizations and individual workers, examined 
by the Committee have emphasised the need for creating condi¬ 
tions in which the labourers can get continuous employment- 
Their view, generally speaking, is that the industry can bear the 
present rates of wages fixed provided retted husk is made avail¬ 
able at Rs. 30 to 35. For this, the main solution advocated by 
them is the strict enforcement of minimum wages. The labour¬ 
ers believe that such a strict enforcement would automatically 
bring down the price of raw husks. They contend that the price 
of raw husk touched the figure of Rs. 26 per thousand immedi¬ 
ately following the enforcement of minimum wages, but it was 
the tripartite conference and the Constitution of the Advisory 
Committee which led employers to believe that they can either 
continue to pay lower wages than the minimum or get the mini¬ 
mum wages revised. This led to a recovery of husk prices and 
competitive buying, especially when the price of coir began to 
rise. All the Labour Unions have insisted that Government 
should take steps to fix the price of raw husk and to release the 
retted husks which are being cornered by profit seeking capita¬ 
lists. The Unions are generally satisfied with the minimum 
wage rates prescribed at present, but they have represented that 
the present minimum wage is inadequate for certain items. The 
wages for cleaning fibre should be raised because fine cleaning 
for Anjengo yarn is more difficult than cleaning for other varie¬ 
ties. Labour representatives from Kaniyapuram point out that 
cleaning in that area involves more work than in the Anjengo 
region, because they have to split beaten husk which are not 
properly split up. For bundling also, the rate for office quality 
bundles has beeri fixed but much of the bundling is done in an 
artistic manner and labour demands that minimum wages should 
be fixed for them also. Several labour organizations have im¬ 
pressed upon the Committee the need to fix the workload with 
reference to the scorage of the coir manufactured. It is said 
that even where wages have been raised in response to the Mini¬ 
mum Wage Notification, producers, now insist on making higher 
scores of coir which fetch higher prices to them but which in¬ 
volve considerably greater amount of labour and necessitates 
working for as much as 12 hours a day to earn the minimum 
wage. Therefore, unless the workload is adjusted to the scorage 
the earnings of workers would not increase. 

The retted husk dealers, including co-operative societies 
have pointed out the difficulties encountered by them due to the 
insufficiency of raw husks available in the Anjengo area. It is 
estimated that in this area, the annual requirement would be 
about 36 crores. Local production is only about 40% of this. 
In the Chirayinkil talk for example, it is estimated that the 
monthly requirement is about 50 lakhs, while the local produc¬ 
tion amounts to only 20 lakhs. Thus about 60% of the husks 
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retted in this area has to come fiom Trivandrum and the neigh¬ 
bouring taluks This involves transport costs by land as well 
as water and commissions at different stages- The Paravoor 
Co-operative Society estimates that the daily production in that 
area is 25 candies and that the annual requirement is about 270 
lakhs of husks of which only 90 lakhs are available locally- The 
balance is met by transporting about 50 lakhs of raw husks for 
retting in the area and by buying about 130 lakhs of retted husk 
from other areas like, Kayamkulam, Arattupuzha, Karunagap- 
pally and further north This factor makes it impossible to fix 
a uniform price for raw husk- If that is done, it would not be 
possible for the deficit areas which are important centres of 
manufacture to transport the husks from the distant regions- 
The husk dealers have also emphasised the fact that unless the 
price of raw husk is sufficiently attractive, it would not be possi¬ 
ble to make available husks from distant places to these produc¬ 
tion centres Raw husk has an alternative price as fuel and the 
minimum price it has to be oaid even in the interior areas is 
about Rs. 15 per thousand- 1 his together with the costs of trans¬ 
port and commission to dealers and their agents would give a 
minimum price of Rs- 25 to 30 for raw husk to be supplied in the 
Anjengo area. On the top of this, the expense of retting and 
normal profit to the retters would amount to about s- 10 per 
thousand- Thus the normal price of retted husk would be about 
Rs- 40 They have also expressed their inability to sell their 
stocks at prices which do not cover their costs. The contend 
that to sell retted husk at about Rs- 30 to 35 in order to enable 
producers to continue production after paying minimum wages 
would involve heavy loss to their slender capital, which they 
can ill-afford to bear- 

The Producers’ Organisations and individual producers exa¬ 
mined by the Committee were highly critical about the mini¬ 
mum wage rates at present fixed- They argue that taking a nor¬ 
mal price of Rs- 310 per candy for Anjengo yarn, the producers 
would be able to pay the minimum rates of wage only if retted 
husk is available at Rs- 30 to 35- Several producers represented 
that the calculation of costs of production of Anjengo coir made 
by the Minimum Wages Committee is incorrect- Some of them 
have produced fantastic figures which worked out at Rs- 408 per 
candy- But the general estimate of most producers is that at 
the present level of husk prices the cost per candy of Anjengo 
coir including normal profits would be about Rs- 350- Some of 
the items left out in the original calculation are the go-down 
charges and dealer’s commission in selling coir- It has also been 
contended that 31 vandies for one candy of coir which was taken 
as the basis for calculation by the Committee is an under¬ 
estimate- 

On the question of the wage rates, employers have taken 
particular exception to the wages now fixed for retting. They 
think that the present rate of 1-12-0 per thousand for soaking 
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or taking out of pits with an additional rate for counting is 
excessive and should be reduced- Regarding cleaning, the 
Anjengo Coir Manufacturers’ Association itself has conceded 
that the rate fixed at present is low and should be raised- The 
Kaniapuram Co-operative Society has represented that the 
retting process in that area does not involve so much labour as 
in Chirayinkil and other places, because the waters are shallow, 
the bed is sandy and there is no need to top the pit with mud 
They also allege that beating in that area does not involve so 
much work as in Anjengo because the beaters do not split the 
husk after beating and therefore, the wage lor beating should be 
reduced. Generally, employers were not inclined to think that 
the wages fixed were unreasonable- But their main difficulty 
appears to be the non-availabilitj of husks at reasonable 
prices. 

In the Patchalloor and Thiruvallam centres of production, 
it was noticed that there were certain peculiarities both in the 
yarn produced and in the methods of production- The yarn 
has come to be known a.s Panathara Special. The length of the 
yard ranges from 40 to 43 yards, whereas in other centres, it is 
generally about 32 yards This increases the chances of break¬ 
ing during the course of twisting and necessarily delays the 
work and makes it more arduous The producers, however, 
are able to get a higher price for this quality, about Rs- 10 to 15 
above the prices for Anjengo, because there is a special demand 
for coir of such lengths for matting purposes. The scorage also 
is higher than ordinary qualities, and ranges from 14 to 16- It 
is found that the Co-oprative Society and the producers attached 
to the society who are receiving hmks from it are paying 
minimum wages. But there are a number of other producers 
who are not paying the full minimum wages fixed- The method 
of production adopted in this area is also peculiar in that there 
is no separate person for the wheel and the three spinners form 
a team and work alternately at the wheel- They also do the 
cleaning of the fibre before undertaking the spinning work. 
Beating here is done in a coarse way as in Kaniapuram and the 
beaters do not split the fibre well This makes c'eaning more 
arduous. This team of 3 share the total wage fixed for cleaning 
and spinning- This seems to be the customary practice jn 
this area. But the evidence given by the workers show that 
even when minimum wages are paid, the average earning of a 
diligent worker working 8 to 10 hours a day comes to only about 
13 As- The raw husk position in this area seems to be more 
easy than any other Anjengo area, because the raw husks 
required are available either locally or within a radius of 15 
miles. The price of husks is comparatively less than in any 
other Anjengo centre. The Secretary. Coir Co-operative Society, 
Patchallur No, 3061, deposed that it is possible to pay the 
minimum wages and get reasonable profit even at the base 
price of Rs- 3L0 per candy adopted by the Minimum Wages 
Committee. 
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B Mangadan and Ashtamudi Areas. The centres visited 
by the Committee are Kandachira, Anchalummoodu, Perumon, 
Prakulam, Shakthikulangara and Nadakkavu. We have also 
come across Mangadan yarn produced in other centres parti¬ 
cularly in North Paiur. The production of Mangadan coir 
seems to have been most severely affected by the implementation 
of minimum wage rates. Producers' Organisations as well as 
individual producers in several centres visied by the Com¬ 
mittee have presented that it is impossible to carry on 
production after paying the spinning charges as at present fixed. 
Their main grievance is about the workload fixed at present 
viz., “80 mudies having two vallies in each mudy in a spinning 
yard measuring 15 yards. This gives a total runnage of 2,400 
yards only. The customary workload in this area has been a 
runnage of about 3,600 yards of Mangadan coir. The impact of 
an enhanced wage rate and a reduced workload had a cumu¬ 
lative effect and it has compelled many producers either to close 
down or to pay only the old rates. In several centres, this led 
to clashes between employers and workers and to lock-outs by 
several production units, while in others work has been resumed 
on the basis of compromise agreements about the workload. 
The length of the spinning yard in most centres of production is 
about 24 yards and not 15 yards as stipulated in the notifieaton. 
It is only in Sakthikulangara and some parts of Neendakarai 
which are centres of production oi Mannu Mangadan yarn that 
we have come across spinning yards, measuring 15 yards. This 
disparity between the customary length of the spinning yard and 
the stipulated length in the notification has also given rise to 
complications and disputes. A very important question at issue 
between employers and workers particularly in the Pazur area 
hinges on the definition of the spinning yard, viz., whether 
it is the total length of the yard or the distance from wheel to 
wheel or from hook to hook. We have come across several 
units paying the stipulated wage of Rs. 2-8-0 but with higher 
workloads than is prescribed. There are also other units which 
continue to pay the old rates, or slightly higher rates. There is 
a general clamour for revision of the workload on the ground 
firstly, that it is beyond the capacity of the producers to pay the 
present rate and secondly, that the workload prescribed for 
Anjengo yarn which is finer in quality and which invariably 
fetches a higher price is a runnage of 3,070 yards while for 
Mangadan which is more easily spun and which fetches a lower 
price runnage is only 2,400 yards. 

Other points raised by the employers relate to beating, 
retting and cleaning. The general opinion seems to be that beat¬ 
ing for Mangadan is 'coarse beating' as distinguished from ‘fine be¬ 
ating’ for Anjengo yarn. The worker is able to beat more husks 
in this manner than in the Anjengo area. Therefore employers 
contend that the wage for beating should be reduced. Regard¬ 
ing retting, there is a feeling that the prescribed rates are exces¬ 
sive. It is also pointed out that counting does not figure as a 
separate item in this region and that it would be hard on the 
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employers to be asked to pay an additional charge for counting 
over and above that for soaking or taking out of the pits. In the 
matter of cleaning the fibre, even the employers have pointed 
out that as Mangadan coir requires much more fibre for a vandi 
than Anjengo, it is only fair that the cleaners should be given a 
higher rate than is prescribed for the Anjengo variety. They 
suggested 10 annas as against the present rate of 8 annas. 
Rotating the wheel to is a more arduous task for Managa- 
dan yarn because of the harder twist and this work is generally 
done not by boys and girls, but by adolescents or adults. They 
also do part of the cleaning work simultaneously with rotating 
the wheel. Our enquiry showed that employers are finding it 
difficult to get workers for rotating the wheel even on payment 
of minimum wage. 

Regarding the problem of raw husks, this area also depends 
on the northern taluks for the major portion of the supply of 
husks. A majority of the producers of coir are also retters of 
husk. Their complaint is that they are unable to get raw husks 
at reasonable prices. This they attribute to the increase in husk 
retting in the Kayamkulam lake adjoining Alappadan coir cen¬ 
tres. They argue that because there is no minimum wage fixed 
for Alappadan coir, the demand for retted husk in that area is 
increasing and raw husk, prices in other centres tend to rise due 
to short supply. Husk dealers have therefore represented that 
Alappadan coir also should be brought under the purview of the 
minimum wages notification, in order to prevent the shifting 
of production to this area and to facilitate the movement of husks 
from these districts to the south. 

Labour Unions in this area are insistent that minimum 
wages at present fixed are fair and should not on any account be 
reduced. They have also demanded that the wage for rotating 
the wheel should be increased. All the unions were of the view 
that if minimum wages are strictly enforced, it would bring 
down the price of raw husks and make it possible for the produ¬ 
cers to pay the prescribed wages. In their view, the main 
opponents of the minimum wages are the retted husk dealers 
who are also producers and who have a controlling interest in 
the local co-operative societies. Even where minimum wages 
are supposed to be paid, the employers have changed over to 
superior scores of yarn, approximating the Anjengo yarn. 
Therefore, labour unions have demanded that the workload 
should be fixed with reference to the quality of the coir. 

There is much overlapping between the areas producing 
Ashtamudi and Mangadan yarns. But the production of Ashta- 
mudi yarn is centred in the area around Perumon, Kundara, 
Kallada etc. One peculiarity of this area is that retting is done 
only on a limited scale and producers depend on retted husks 
brought from other areas especiailly those bordering the Kayam¬ 
kulam lake. The level of wages prevailing in the Kundara 
region is seem to be the lowest in this area. The producers have 
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pointed out that the problems facing them as a result of the im¬ 
plementation of minimum wages are similar to those facing pro¬ 
ducers of Mangadan yarn. Ashtamudi coir is coarser than 
Mangadan and fetches lower prices. It is made oat of inferior 
quality husks. The beating is coarse and so is cleaning. Spin¬ 
ning too is easier because of the light twist. The workload fixed 
for Ashtamudi is a spinning yard runnage of 2,160 as against 
2,400 for Margadan and 3,070 for Anjengo. They have protested 
that it would be impossible for them to pay the present minimum 
wage for this workload. The customary practice of this area is 
for a team of spinners and one rotator to cover the yard runnage 
of about 4,000 yards. It is pointed out that this would involve 
much less work than covering the yard runnage of 3,070 yards 
for Anjengo yarn. The producers have, therefore, dem nded 
that the yard runnage should be increased to the customary 
level. 

Another point stressed by them is that minimum wages noti¬ 
fication rates have been fixed on the basis of a spinning yard 
measuring 24 yards. The normal length of a spinning yard for 
Ashtamudi yarn ranges from 34 to 40 yards. They have also 
pointed out that the calculation of costs for Mangadan made by 
the minimum wages committee involves a formal error because 
they have taken 25 vandies as necessary for one candy of coir 
whereas on the basis of the runnage fixed by them on a 15 yard 
spinning yard, it would necessitate 38 vandies to make one candy 
of coir. The figure of 25 will be very nearly correct, if this 
spinning yard is taken to be 24 yards and each valli to comprise 
80 mudies of 2 vallies each. 

The producers from Kundara side have emphasised that 
both retting and beating in their areas involve less labour than 
in other areas. Retting is done not in coir nets but in enclo¬ 
sures with bamboo piles and cocoanut leaf fencing and there is 
no need to top the pit with mud but only to cover it with stones. 
On the other hand, the labourers examined by the Committee 
have represented that the work connected with Ashtamudi coir 
is more arduous. Retting takes place in slushy areas and the 
covering of the pit has to be done with stones brought from 
underneath the water and this is even more difficult than cover¬ 
ing it with mud. Workers engaged in beating husks have invari¬ 
ably said that inferior quality husks which are not properly 
retted are generally used for Ashtamudi yarn. This makes the 
healing task more difficult, and a worker is not able to turn out 
even 60 per cent of the work turned out in other areas. There¬ 
fore, the labourers demand an increase in wages for beating for 
Ashtamudi yarn because of the special difficulties involved. 

Another point which came to the notice of the Committee is 
that the centres of production of Ashtamudi and Mangadan are 
interchangeable. The same complement of workers would pro¬ 
duce Mangadan coir or Ashtamudi coir according to the nature 
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of the demand and the profitability of each, considering the pre¬ 
vailing prices. This factor indicates the necessity for prescrib¬ 
ing wage rates which are fairly uniform for these two varieties 
of coir. 

Regarding headload transport of husks, several employers 
of this area have pointed out the excessive costs involved in the 
retting of husks due to the present rates fixed for this kind of 
transport. According to the notification, the rate fixed is 
Re. 0-14-0 per thousand for any distance up to one furlong and 
where the distance is more the worker will be entitled to claim 
proportionately higher rales. They argue that an important 
part of the work connected with headload transport is arranging 
husks in the basket. Once this is done, the v/ork invoh ed in 
transporting husks for additional distances is less, because there 
is a saving of the work connected with arranging of husks in the 
basket. Therefore, the rate for subsequent furlongs should be 
less than proportionate. 

Regarding counting of husks, several organisations have 
pointed out that it is not customary to pay a special wage for 
counting, because counting is considered an integral part of 
putting husks into pits or taking them out. Very often counting 
is done by the parties who purchase husks and the husk dealer 
or his representative will be there to check the counting. This 
additional item enhances the total wage bill for retting consi¬ 
derably and therefore should be either eliminated or at lea it the 
rates should be reduced. 

In bundling also, there is no definition of the job given in 
the Notification. The employers have represented that it is 
customary in this area for the workers to dry the yarn and 
bundle it. Unless the definition of bundling is made to include 
all the customary jobs associated with it, it is feared that it may 
give rise to future disputes. Similarly it is customary for the 
cleaners to take the beaten fibre from the beating spot to the 
cleaning shed and deliver it to the spinning yard. Unless clean¬ 
ing is defined in such a way as to include these customary items 
of work, it may give rise to further trouble. 

It has also been represented both by employers and by 
labourers in this area that the rate of Re. 0-8-0 for cleaning a 
vandi of fibre by hand is too low and should be raised at least by 
50%. 

The Co-operative Societies in this region have estimated 
that the basic price of Mangadan yarn should be Rs. 325 and 
no prosperity allowance can be given unless the price level goes 
above that. 

C. Alappadan Area .—The fact that Alappadan coir is 
mainly produced by hand-spinning in the homes of the workers 
during their spare time places this variety on a different footing 
from others for the purpose of minimum wage regulation. 
Generally, workers buy retted husk from local dealers, make it 
into coir and sell coir in the evening, getting a small margin of 



profit, for their labour. There is no employer-employee relation¬ 
ship here and no means of fixing minimum wages. But com¬ 
plaints have been made before the Committee in other centres 
that, this anomalous position of Alappadan coir has led to a shift 
of production from other varieties to Alappadan, that Alappadan 
coir is now made by wheel spinning also and that husl^ dealers 
are able to get better prices by selling to these workers who do 
the hand spinning there than by sending husk to distant centres. 
There is some truth in these allegations and the Committee’s on 
the spot enquiries in the homes of several workers at Maruthoor- 
kulangara showed that the husk dealers are exploiting these 
workers by taking such high prices for husk that the margin for 
the labourer is miserably low. It is also true that the absence 
of minimum wages for this variety of coir has induced husk 
dealers to encourage the production of this type of yarn and has 
also led to more husks being retted in this area than was the 
practice before. To that extent the supply of husks both raw 
and retted for the other areas has suffered and the price of husk 
in these areas has tended to rise. 

D. Aratory Area .—The Committee visited Mahadevikadu, 
which is an important centre of manufacture of Aratory Yarn. 
Evidence was collected from the co-operative society, individual 
employers and several workers- The labour unions did not 
give evidence before the Committee. Most of the workers make 
coir and se'l it in the local market or at the Society Office and 
they get a margin of profit which is the reward for their labour. 
The Co-operative Society sells retted husks to its members who 
convert it into coir in their homes with the help of the ratt and 
sell coir to the society. But there are also several small produ¬ 
cers and a few big ones who employ labourers for making coir. 

The spinning process in this area is different from other 
areas in that the worker spins two strains of yarn simultaneously 
one by each hand. Two spinners can work on the same wheel. 
But the length of the spinning yard is only about 12 yards. 
Some of the small producers deposed that the average daily 
out-turn of 2 spinners and a rotator is 65 mudies of 6 vallies eadh, 
This gives a total spinning yard runnage of 4,680 yards. But 
this would involve working from early morning till late in the 
evening. The cleaning work is also mostly done by the spinners 
themselves. 

It was found that minimum wages were not being paid any¬ 
where. Even the workers attached to the Society who are 
working on their own, are not earning the minimum wages noti¬ 
fied by Government. Workers engaged in beating husks deposed 
that an average worker is not able to beat more than 50 husks a 
day because the husks used in the area are not property retted. 
Ordinarily it is retted only for a period of 4 to 6 months. This 
may be the reason why the prevailing wage rate for beating 
husks is found to be even higher than the minimum wages fixed. 
The spinners are generally getting only Re. 0-10-0 a day and 
rotators Re. 0-6-0. 
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E. The Vaikom Area .—The centres visited by the Committee 
are Muhamma, Thanneermukkom, Kuthiathodu and Kumbalangi. 
We have also received representations from the Vaikom and 
Poochakal Co-operative Societies. Generally speaking, minimum 
wages are not being paid in this area. A number of production 
centres, including one co-operative society are reported to have 
stopped'spinning after the introduction of minimum wages. The 
main reason advanced is that they are not able to get retted husk 
at reasonable prices. But in Thanneermukkom the Committee 
noticed that there are a few units which are working and paying 
the prescribed minimum wages. It has been represented to us 
firstly, that the wage rate fixed for retting is excessive because 
the labour involved in soaking husks in existing ponds or pits is 
lighter and secondly, that the workload fixed for spinning is too 
low. The problems in Kumbalangi appear to be peculiar. The 
coir yarn produced in this area, though generally classed as 
Vaikom yarn, is what is sometimes known as Kumbalangi special, 
which is somewhat inferior to real Vaikom yarn. The average 
length of the spinning yard here is 13 yards as against 18 yards 
in other areas. Throughout this area and parts of Edacochi the 
method of spinning adopted involves considerable waste of time 
and effort. The spinning wheel is so designed as to accommodate 
as much as six spinners for a wheel. But the threads when spun 
are detached from the wheel and tied up. Later on the same 
threads are again attached to the wheel and twisted into coir. 
This involves loss of time and the out-turn of the spinners is 
necessarily lower than in other areas. The employers have 
pointed out that the workload fixed for spinners is much less 
than what they are generally accustomed to do and at the pre¬ 
sent rates the employers are not able to cover their cost of pro¬ 
duction by selling the product. Beating charges have gone up 
after the introduction of minimum wages and the prevailing 
rates range from Re. 1 to 1-2-0 for hundred husks. But the 
employers have stopped the customary practice of giving the 
husk peels to the workers. This has caused considerable resent¬ 
ment among this poor class of labourers who use the peels as 
fuel. 

F. Parur Area .—This area comprises the taluks of Parur, 
Kanayannur and Kodungallur. The Committee visited Parur 
and recorded the evidence of employers as well as individual 
labourers. It is found that besides local varieties viz., Parur 
Vannan (thick) and Parur Special (thin) the area produces also 
Anjengo and Mangadan yarn. There were serious disputes bet¬ 
ween employers and employees regarding the payment of mini¬ 
mum wages and also regarding the interpretation of the minimum 
wage notification, particularly in respect of the length of the 
spinning yard. The labourers contend that the length of the 
spinning yard should be taken as the total length of the yard 
from one end to the other or at least from wheel to wheel. But 
the employers have taken the view that the distance should be 
calculated from hook to hook. The Coir Producers and Dealers* 
Association, Parur has emphasised the following points : — 

i. The rate fixed for head-load transport of husks it 
too high. 
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ii. The rates for counting husk should be reduced and 
differential rates should be fixed for counting raw and retted 
husks, as the latter involves more work than the former. 

iii. The rates for retting are also far in excess of the 
prevailing rates and there is no justification for fixing a special 
rate of Rs. 2 for this area alone. 

iv. No special process of cleaning is required for thicker 
types of yarn such as Parur Vannan where the beaters them¬ 
selves do this coarse cleaning. Therefore, differential rates 
should be fixed for fine cleaning for higher scores of yarn and 
coarse cleaning for thicker types. Further, the rate for cleaning 
should be fixed on the basis of the number of husks and not 
according to ratt or vandi, terms which are not clearly under¬ 
stood in this area. The rates at present fixed for cleaning are too 
high. 

v. Differential rates should be fixed for spinning Parur 
Vannan and Parur Special. 

vi. On the question of prosperity allowance, the employ¬ 
ers consider that at the present rates fixed by Government 
about 75% of the increase in price would be transferred to labour 
whereas the producer and the retted husk dealers should also 
legitimately receive a fair share of the gain. They have, there¬ 
fore, suggested that the rate of prosperity allowance should be 
half an anna in the rupee for an increase of Rs. 15 in the price of 
coir and not one anna as at present. 

The Labour Unions in this area appear to be well organised 
and they have succeeded in forcing employers to concede rates 
which are higher than the minimum wages. 

G. Kandasankadavu Area —The business in this area is the 
production of coir fibre which is sent in that form to the different 
centres of coir production. The production of the special type 
of yarn of this area viz., Chavakadan Vannan is gradually dwin¬ 
dling. At the same time there is a growing coir spinning industry 
for the production of hand-spun vaikom yarn. The co-operative 
society is distributing coir fibre to its members and buying back 
the coir made by them in their homes. This helps to give 
employment to a large class of people, but the wages earned by 
them at present are very meagre. 

Employers have vehemently argued that the processes of 
retting and beating in this area involve much less labour than in 
the southern districts. Beating is of the coarse type and wages 
for it should be less than what is fixed for fine beating for 
superior types of yarn. Regarding retting, the husks are soaked 
in pits and it is said that the labour involved is very light so that 
one worker can soak as much as 3,000 husks in a day. The pre¬ 
vailing wage rates were found to be far below the minimum 
wages notified by the Government. The retters get only Re. 1 for 
soaking or taking out thousand husks, while beaters generally 
get Re. 0-9-0 to Re. 0-10-0 for 100 husks Where the wage ratt 
has been slightly increased in response to the minimum wage 
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notification, the workers complained that there is an increasing 
tendency to discontinue the practice of giving the husk peels to 
the beaters. 

On interviewing the workers engaged in retting husks, and 
beating them, the Committee found that the customary jobs 
associated with this process are much more *axing than in other 
areas, eg., labourers who take the husks out of the pits have the 
responsibility for the supervisi in of the processing, bundling etc. 
of the fibre. The beaters have to carry the retted husk from the 
pit to the beating spot, to dry the beaten fibre and deliver it at 
the shed. These are ancillary jobs which are not commonly 
found in other areas. 

The producers’ organisations have pointed out that the close 
proximity of this area to the district of Malabar creates special 
problems for them As minimum wages have not been fixed in 
the Madras State, it is feared that if wages are unduly raised 
above the prevailing level, there will be a tendency for the 
industry itself to gravitate to the Malabar side. 


IQ. The Economics of minimum wages in the Coir Industry. 

The minimum wage rates notified by Government are based 
on the recommendations of the Minimum Wages Committee for 
the manufacture of coir This Committee observes: “A study 
of the economics of the industry has led us to the conclusion that 
even in the prevailing conditions of demand for coir products in 
the markets of the world, the industry has the capacity to pay a 
subsistence level of wages to the workers’*, (page 46-47) “The 
Com ittee’s recommendations for fixing wages are designed to 
ensure for the workers a family income which at any time would 
not be below what is required for the maintenance of this 
standard ”. (page 50) They have a so recommended a scheme 
of Prosperity allowance designed to give the workers “a wage 
which woul I ensure them, when the industry is prosperous, a 
family income approximately equivalent to what is required for 
the maintenance of a health and efficiency standard”, (page 54). 

The Problem of Husks .—It is surprising that the enforcement 
of minimum wages worked out on the above basis should have 
resulted in such dislocation of the industry and caused wide¬ 
spread unemployment. During the course of our investigations 
we have endeavoured to analyse the causes which have led to 
this state of affairs. The tendency of most employers and labour 
unions is to attribute the present impasse to the non-availability 
of retted husks at reasonable prices It is quite understandable 
that retted husk dealers who have incurred certain costs in 
buying raw husks and retting ihem should be reluctant to sell 
these husks at prices which do not cover their costs But at the 
same tune, the small producers who buy retted husk and engage 
labourers to spin them into coir will have no inducement to carry 
on production unless the final price they can realise will cover 
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their cost of production and give them a margin of profit. The 
effect of the minimum wage has been to increase the wage bill 
and to reduce the margin of profit for [he producer. It is only 
natural that the producer- if he should continue in business, 
must be able to shift this higher cost either forward to the con¬ 
sumer by way of higher prices for coir or backward io the raw 
material producers by way of lower prices for husks. Unless 
either of these two possibilities opened out, there will be no 
alternative for the producer but to stop his business. We shall 
examine these two possibilities in turn. 

The evidence collected by the Committee goes to show that 
the first reaction of minimum wages was to depress the price of 
retted husks, because the coir producers could not buy these 
husks at the price prevailing at the time of the notification. The 
retted husk dealers in their turn finding that they could not sell 
the husks at the old prices bid down the prices of raw husks. 
During the first two weeks of December, there was a general 
tendency in all centres for the price of raw husks to come down 
considerably- But meanwhile during the transitional stage a 
number of small producers who could not get retted husks at 
remunerative trices were obliged to stop business. The result¬ 
ing unemployment . nd the di locatio ; of production led to the 
avipom - in»-nt of thi? Committee to revie& the whole situation. 
Meanwhile the retted hu-k dealers particularly were trying to 
exploit the situation by refusing to lower the prices of retted 
husks even when they could got raw husks at lower prices. It 
is one of the fundamental rules of business of tins peculiar trade 
that whatever b > the cost of the husks to a dealer, he would not 
lose even by selling at lower prices, if he is able to replace the 
husks in the pits without 1 ss. In other words, when the pro¬ 
ducer can buy raw husks at a lower price than what he paid 
for the husks in the pit, he cgn very well sell the reded husks 
also at a correspondingly lower pi ice. But the dealers were not 
prepared to bring down the price of retted husk because they 
are the parties whose profits tend to diminish with the introduc¬ 
tion of minimum wages. 

The retted husk dealer occupies a key position in the coir 
industry. During all these years, he is the one party who has 
gained most and also lost most by the fluctuations in the price of 
coir- Whenever coir prices r'se, immediately the dealer would 
put up prices of retted husk, so that the additional gain from the 
higher price cannot be retained by the producer or be shared by 
the labourer but is immediately transferred to the retted husk 
dealer. The competition of the husk dealers eventually results 
in the rise in the price of raw husk also. But the bulk of the 
gain is retained by them They are in a position to do so because 
the so-called producers are often small men who have to depend 
on the dealer for advances either in kind or in cash, so that the 
dealer has a grip on the whole industry. Further many of them 
are aim producers so that if others are not willing to buy husks 
at higher prices they will utilisehusks for their own production 
and pocket all the gain to themselves. 
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The minimum wage has introduced a new situation in this 
Industry. As the wage rates fixed by Government are compul¬ 
sory there can be no question of reducing the wage bills. Given 
a certain price for coir, the labour charges for manufacturing 
coir including the normal profit of the producer have to be met 
from this price. Only the balance can go as price for retted 
husk. The letter in his turn has to meet labour charges con¬ 
nected with the retting process, and must get reasonable 
return for his investment and profit for his enterprise. After 
deducting these items a balance alone can go to the raw husk 
dealer as price of raw husk. It is inevitable that both the price 
of husk and the price of retted husk should adjust itself 
to this situation, once minimum wages are strictly enforced. 
But this adjustment of the relative price of husks to 
coir has not been allowed to take its course for two reasons. 
Firstly, the fact that minimum wages are not strictly enforced 
has given many producers the impression that they can 
continue to pay the old rates of wages. Secondly there is also 
an erroneous impression that minimum wages themselves would 
be reduced because of the dislocation it produced. The effect 
of these two factors has been to persuade retted husk dealers 
both to hold on to their stocks and demand higher prices and at 
the same time to buy raw husks at high competitive rates which 
are now justified by the present rise in price of coir- The 
following table shows the price trends for raw husks : 

Average Price of raw husk per week at Kayamkulam 
from 15-11-1954 to 16-3-1955.* 

Price. 


Week ending. 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

22-11-1954 

31 

0 

0 

30-11-1954 

27 

0 

0 

7-r-1954 

27 

0 

0 

14-12-1954 

28 

0 

0 

21-12-1954 

27 

0 

0 

28-12-1954 

28 

^0 

0 

4-1-1955 

29 

0 

0 

18-1-1955 

26 

4 

0 

26-1-1955 

28 

0 

0 

2-2-1955 

28 

0 

0 

9-2-1955 

28 

0 

0 

16-2-1955 

27 

0 

0 

23-2-1955 

27 

8 

0 

2-3-1955 

29 

0 

0 

9-3-1955 

30 

8 

0 

16-3-1955 

31 

0 

0 


* Compiled from the books of the Kayamkulam Thondu 
Vyavasaya Co-operative Society. 
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These figures show a steady market at about Rs. 27 to 28 
during the three months since the introduction of minimum 
wages. The price of these husks in Quilon Centres would be 
about Rs. 8 more to cover transport and other costs. The in¬ 
crease in the prices in March may be attributed to the rise in the 
price of coir itself. The fluctuations in husk price appear to be 
greater in the Anjengo areas and the abnormal rise in price 
during February and March are due to the expectation of pro¬ 
ducers that the rise in prices of coir would be maintained while 
minimum wages need not be paid, so that the margin for the 
producers would be increasing. 

It has been represented to us many centres that Govern¬ 
ment should take steps to control prices of raw husks as well as 
to release the stocks of retted husks hoarded by the dealers. We 
have examined both these proposals and come to the conclusion 
that they are neither feasible nor necessary. The price of husk 
is bound to come down to normal and the retted husk dealers 
will be obliged to release their stocks once it is clear that the 
minimum wages have to be paid and there is no escaping it. But 
some dislocation and stoppage of work is inevitable during the 
transition period due to the insistence of these capitalistic 
dealers who realise that minimum wages have robbed them of 
this power to exploit labour. 

Another aspect to be considered is the price of the raw husk 
itself. Many people apprehend that raw husk would not be 
available in sufficient quantities unless a minimum price is 
paid for it. This minimum is governed by the alternative uses 
of husks. The only alternative use worth mentioning is that 
as fuel. But the demand for husk as fuel is necessarily limited 
especially in the important centres of husk production. How¬ 
ever, a minimum price of say, Rs. 15 may be necessary to 
make sure of a sufficient and steady supply of raw husks for the 
industry. To this must be added the cost of transport from 
the place of production to the retting centres. Normally, the 
transport from distant places need to be taken into account only 
when the demand for husks is very great. At such times, prices 
also will be correspondingly high to cover this cost. At any rate, 
it should be possible to get raw husk in most of the retting 
centres around about Rs. 25, provided the husk dealer will see 
sense and will not enter into ruinous competition in the hope > 1 
defeating minimum wages. 

2. Price Trends in Coir. The second aspect to be consi¬ 
dered is the possibility of shifting the incidence of minimum 
wages forward to the consumer. Both the employers and the 
employees in this industry seem to take the price as given. 
They think that they can in no way influence the prices quoted 
in foreign markets or the price offered by the European Firms at 
Alleppey or Cochin This is the natural state of affairs in 
any competitive market, where the individual producer can 
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exercise no influence over the price. But at the same time 
any change in the conditions of supply is bound to have 
its reactions on the equilibrium price. If there is a minimum 
price for raw husk below which it will not be available, a mini¬ 
mum cost of transport, a minimum wage for the different 
processes and a minimum profit for the husk dealers and coir 
producers, it follows that the normal price of coir should be 
such as to cover these items. If the price is lower than these, 
the supply will naturally shrink and consumers will not be able 
to get all their requirements satisfied. Even if the producers 
can have no influence over the day to day fluctuations in the 
market, which are due either to speculative factors or sudden 
shifts in demand, the supply price of the commodity must have 
an influence over the ruling price in the long run. This pro¬ 
position has been amply demonstrated during the last two 
months when there has been a steady increase in the price of 
coir due to the short supply of the commodity. The following 
table shows the price trends for certain varieties of coir from 
November, 1954 to March, 1955. 



PRICE TRENDS IN COIR. 

Weekly Market Report from 13-11-1954 to 26-3-1955. 

Price per candy of 6 Cwts. (baled weight terms) 
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There is no doubt that the implementation of minimum 
wages was mainly responsible tor this rice in prices. Unfortu¬ 
nately the benefit of this higher price did not accrue to labour 
or to the industry at large. While wages have continued to be 
lower than the minimum fixed the old story has been repeated ; 
namely higher prices have gone to swell the pockets of the husk 
dealers who have again bid up the husk prices by a process of 
competitive buying at levels which would create difficulties in 
the husk position in future also. 

The Cochin Chamber of Commerce has represented to this 
Committee that “the recent market developments must be con¬ 
sidered a forced adjustment of overseas buyers to the present 
conditions in Travancore-Cochin. The long term reaction is yet 
to come’’. The Chamber seems to be apprehensive that the dis¬ 
organisation of the industry following the introduction of mini¬ 
mum wages would affect the continuity of supplies, and secondly, 
that even today’s market prices do not yet cover the full imple¬ 
mentation of minimum wages. But the Committee after very 
careful consideration has come to the conclusion that it should 
be possible at the prevailing market prices to pay the full mini¬ 
mum wage and give a reasonable price for husks. It is the fact 
that minimum wages have not been strictly enforced which has 
led to a substantial rise in husk prices consequent on the rise in 
the price of coir. The benefit of the rise has thus accrued to the 
husk producers more than to labour, though labour also has gained 
to some extent because several production units which had stop¬ 
ped work were induced to revive production and pay, if not the 
minimum rates at least higher wages, under the lure of this higher 
prices. It can be hoped that with the strict enforcement of 
minimum wages, the industry will soon adjust itself to a new 
structure of costs, and prices also will settle down at levels which 
would cover minimum costs. 

The Chamber has also impressed upon the Committee the need 
for keeping down coir prices to a reasonable level because they 
fear firstly that “coir production by modern methods it likely to 
be started in other coconut growing countries where it has so far 
been unknown” and secondly, “the buyers may begin to think of 
alternative supply sources of completely different materials”. 
These are factors which have to be taken into account but the 
present conditions do not warrant much weight being attached to 
them. Though we cannot claim any monopoly for coir goods 
and substitute yarns are not unknown there is no danger of the 
competition of substitute affecting seriously the demand for our 
coir goods. Consumption habits which are formed by years of 
use cannot easily change unless potent factors emerge which 
seriously affect the elasticity of demand. Nor is the remote pros¬ 
pect of competition from countries newly entering the field of 
production a serious factor to be reckoned with. These argu¬ 
ments do not however warrant the conclusion that cost of pro¬ 
duction can be raised at will impairing the market for the 
commodity. But they amply justify the payment of reasonable 
wages to workers. 
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C. Hand-spun Yarns .—The mure important types of hand- 
spun yarn which have secured a market are Alappadan, Vaikom 
and Aroor Special and certain types of Rope yarn. But the 
most distressing fact about the manufacture of these varieties is 
that the workers who produce them are getting a miserably low 
remuneration for their work. We have noticed that the majority 
of v/orkers making this type of yarn are not getting anything 
more than annas 4 a day even under the most favourable condi¬ 
tions. Though they have the advantage of working in their 
homes without detriment to their household duties they are seen 
to work for about 8 to 10 hours for getting this pittance. Where 
co-operative societies supply husks at reasonable prices and buy 
back the coir, as in Kandasankadavu, the workers are able to get 
this amount for a day’s work. But in centres of Alappadan coir 
they are at the mercy of the retted husk dealers on the one hand 
and the petty coir dealer on the other. Their earnings per day 
are seen to be even less than annas 4. But it is the complete 
absence of alternative employment which induces them to suc¬ 
cumb to this kind of exploitation As there is no employer- 
employee relationship, it is not possible to introduce minimum 
wages for these workers. But it is imperative that steps should 
be taken firstly, to remove the exploitation of these workers by 
middlemen and secondly, to secure reasonable prices for hand- 
spun j arns. The Chamber of Commerce, during the course of 
their evidence has shown a keen interest in hand-spun yarns and 
have also indicated that the market is prepared to pay a 
premium to these varieties due to the special qualities attached 
to them and the special uses to which they are put. At the same 
time, the market conditions for these varieties do not reflect this 
preference largely because the producers are unorganised and 
the supply price is low. But no industry can be allowed to 
continue which thrives on the sweat of the labourers. Produc¬ 
tion has adjusted itself to this state of affairs by mixing up hand- 
spun yarns with wheel-spun substitutes. 

The problem has to be approached from two ends. Firstly, 
the Government will have to promote co-operative societies in 
these areas for supplying retted husks at normal prices and for 
marketing the coir produced. If all the coir produced by hand¬ 
spinning is brought under the control of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties, they can maintain the quality of these yarns and dispose 
them off in the market through the wholesale co-operative socie¬ 
ties. It would then be possible for the co-operative societies to 
secure a higher price for these yarns than that for corresponding 
wheel-spun yarns. The benefit of these higher prices would also 
accrue to the labourer. Secondly, the firms dealing in coir will 
also have to offer preferential rates for hand-spun yarns if a con¬ 
tinuous supply of these yarns should be forthcoming. A vital 
part of our National Planning Programme is the promotion of 
small scale cottage industries with a view (o increase the earning 
capacity of our people. If hand-spinning of coir does not secure 
to the worker a reascyiable reward it will be imperative that the 
Government should foster other cottage industries in these areas 
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which will give better rewards. When this is done, the supply 
of hand-spun yarn will automatically diminish and its price is 
bound to rise. This will benefit both the workers who continue 
in that trade and those who are switched on to other occupa¬ 
tions. This is a matter of the utmost importance for the well¬ 
being of a large section of the people of the coastal areas. 


IV’. Conclusions and Recommendations. 

A. Revision of Minimum Wages —The Committee after 
reviewing the working of minimum wages in the different coir 
producing areas came to the conclusion that certain modifica¬ 
tions in the minimum wages already notified are necessary for 
the smooth and regular working of the industry. So far as the 
Anjengo area is concerned, the minimum wages at present en¬ 
forced are generally satisfactory and there is no reason why the 
employers cannot continue the production after paying minimum 
wages. But there are other areas such as Mangad, Ashtamudi 
and Vaikom where the work-load fixed for spinning is so low 
that the cost of production of a candy of coir at the notified rates 
would far exceed the estimates on which the Minimum Wages 
Committee had based their recommendations. We are con¬ 
vinced that the industry in these areas is not in a position to 
pay the wages fixed for the stipulated work-load. It is this 
factor more than anything else which has been responsible for 
the dislocations caused in several centres of production. We 
have, therefore, come to the conclusion that, in the interest of 
the smooth working of the industry the work-load for spinning 
should be revised in such a way that the wages will be commen¬ 
surate to the work turned out and the cost of production will be 
within the estimated price of the product. Our investigations 
have also shown that the main jobs connected with the industry 
though known by the same names in the different areas involve 
considerable differences in the nature of the work and the 
labour involved in performing them. Therefore, we have been 
constrained to make certain minor adjustments in the prevailing 
wage rates to adapt them to the task involved in each job. We 
consider that the wage rates recommended below are well within 
the capacity of the industry to pay. 

1. Head-load Transport of Husks .—A minimum wage has been 
fixed for this job at the rate of as. 14 per thousand for any dis¬ 
tance equal to one furlong or less and proportionately higher 
wages for longer distances. But it has been found that this rate 
works to the disadvantage of labour in some cases and of employ¬ 
ers in others. Where the tract to be covered is difficult or 
where steps have to be negotiated this rate is low. In the Pat- 
challur area, for example, we have found that the prevailing 
rates are much higher than the minimum rates. On the other 
hand, a number of instance have also come to our notice where 
the husk has to be transported to the boat or retting pit for a 
distance of a few yards only and there also the employers are 
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obliged to pay the rate fixed for 1 furlong. This adds unduly 
to their cost of production. Further, even the beating process 
sometimes involves carrying the husks for short distances. The 
strict interpretation of the minimuiyt wage would lead to exas¬ 
perating demands and an unnecessary increase in the wages bill. 
Head-load transport is not an item of work peculiar to this 
industry, nor is it one which can be standardised became the 
rates must vary not onlv according to the distance but also 
according to the nature of the track etc. In the circumstances, 
we have concluded that it is not expedient to fix minimum wages 
for this kind of work. Wages can be settled through the normal 
channels of negotiation, according to the nature of the work 
involved in each case. We, therefore, recommend that this item 
may be omitted. 

2. Counting Husks. —This item of work seldom occurs as a 
separate job but generally goes with either putting the husks 
into the pit or taking hus s out of the pits. The payment for it 
is made sometimes by the seller and sometimes by the buyer. 
In the Anj ngo area this item is recognised as one requiring 
separate payment whereas in the northern districts generally it 
is taken as a part of the customary jobs connected with retting or 
taking out of pits. However, as counting involves some manual 
labour, we think it is necessary to have a separate rate for it 
which should be paid whenever the labourer is engaged for the 
purpose. But the labour involved in counting retted husks is 
more disagreeable and arduous than that for counting raw husks. 
Therefore the two rates have to be differentiated and we recom¬ 
mend (6) six annas per thousand for counting raw husks and 
(8) eight annas per thousand for counting retted husks. 

3. Retting .—This involves two items of work, viz,, putting 
the husks into pits for retting and taking them out of the pits 
after retting. We have received numerous representations that 
the rates at present fixed are excessive and should be reduced. 
But considering the fact that these workers generally get 
employment only for a few days in the month and that the work 
is of a particularly disagreeable nature involving susceptibility to 
disease, we have concluded that the rates at present fixed are 
only reasonable. But there are regional differences in the retting 
process and in the labour involved in it It is not possible to 
differentiate between all the different types of retting and fix 
separate rates. Broadly speaking two types of retting can be 
distinguished; (i) retting in the southern areas, i. e., putting 
the husks in nets or enclosures and topping with mud, stones or 
both, and fii) putting husks in existing pits as in the northern 
areas. The work involved in this latter type of retting is slight¬ 
ly less arduous. Further it is customary in several centres in 
the south for the worker engaged in retting to take some res¬ 
ponsibility for the safety of the husks during the retting period. 
We, therefore, think that the present rates fixed viz. Rs. 1-12-0 
per thousand husks for either putting husks info pits or taking 
them out is reasonable for the Southern area but that the rate 
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should be 2 annas less viz., Rs. 1-10-0 per thousand where retting 
takes place in pits as in the north. But where new pits have 
to be dug or old pits renovated special rates shall be paid for 
that work. 

4. Beating Husks .—While the present rate fixed has met with 

satisfaction in the Anjengo area, it has been represented to the 
Committee that beating in certain other are .s for example, 
Mangadan, Ashtamudi, Kandasankadavu etc. is of a different 
type which involves less labour. Broadly speaking, there are 
two types of beating, fine beating and coarse 

beating in the latter, the beaters do not split the 

husks properly after beating. We have therefore, concluded 
that differential rates should be fixed for these two types. We 
recommend that the wage rate for fine beating and coarse beat¬ 
ing shall be Rs. 1-2-0 and Re. 1-0-0 respectively for 100 fully 
retted husks. The minimum wage notification provides for 
higher rates when the husks are not properly retted. It has 
been represented to us that this clause is vague and that wages 
for beating husks which are not fully retted must be specifically 
fixed in a manner which will make the use of unsoaked husks 
uneconomical. The idea seems to be to discourage using under¬ 
soaked husks in order to maintain the quality of the coir. But 
this contention seems to overlook the fact that undersoaked 
husks alone can be used for certain types of coarse yarn for 
which there is a recognised market To what extent wages 
should be higher for undersoaked husks must necessarily depend 
upon the nature of the husks themselves and it is not possible to 
fix differential rates according to the period for which the husks 
have been retted. The premium to be paid will have 
to be arrived at in the normal course by agreement between 
the employer and the employee taking all factors into con¬ 
sideration. 

5. Cleaning .—At present there are two rates fixed : 

(i) For cleaning with the help of machinery. 

(ii) For cleaning without machinery. 

But the use of the word machinery has led to some confu¬ 
sion because in some places cleaning is done by power driven 
machinery while in certain others, it is done with the help of 
mechanical contrivances, like the Pitcha Vandi and in few 
places it is done by hand alone. We wish to make it clear that 
the rate fixed is for cleaning with the help of mechanical contri¬ 
vances and not power driven machines. Another problem with 
regard to cleaning is that the rates have been fixed per ratt or 
vandi. This term is not in use in the northern districts. 
Further, the number of husks required for a ratt or vandi 
depends upon the type of yarn, the number being greater for 
inferior varieties and less for superior ones. The flat rate for 
vandi is an injustice to cleaners in the areas producing inferior 
yarn as they have to clean more fibre for the same wage. It is, 
therefore necessary to fix the rate per 100 especially for the 
coarser type of yarn that are produced in the northern districts. 
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The present rates for cleaning are recognised to be comparatively 
low not only by labourers but even by several sympathetic 
employers- We have also found that several employers in the 
Anjengo and Mangadan areas who are not paying minimum 
rates for spinning are actually paying more than the minimum 
wage for cleaning. Where beating is of the coarse type, the 
cleaners’ job becomes more difficult and it is only fair that the 
should be compensated for the extra work. We have, therefore, 
thought it fit to revise these rates- We recommend the follow¬ 
ing rates for cleaning: — 

(a) With the help of Pitchu Vandi or similar mechanical 

contrivances— 

(i) for Anjengo yarn annas 8 per rate or vandi (plus 
annas 2 in centres where the beating is of the coarse 
type); 

(ii) for Mangadan, Aratory, Vaikom and similar types 
of yarn annas 7 for hundred husks; 

(iii) for other coarse yarns which require rough cleaning, 
e. g., Parur Vannan, M. K. Yarn, annas 4 per 
hundred husks- 

(b) For cleaning fibre by hand without the help of any 

mechanical contrivance the rate shall be annas 2 
more than the rates fixed for cleaning with the help 
of Pitchu Vandi. 

6. Spinning .—As already pointed out, the main difficulties in 
the implementation of minimum wage rates for spinning arose 
from i i) the definition of the length of the spinning yard (ii) the 
fixing of work-loads which are unrelated to the normal outturn 
of an average worker. The length of the spinning yard should 
be taken to be the distance from hook to hook. The work-load is 
fixed iti terms of the runnage covered by the spii ner. Runnage 
may be defined as the length of the spinning yard multiplied by 
the number of vallies made. The work-loads have been fixed for 
each vaiiety on the basis of the spinning yard length which is 
most common in the area. But what is important is the total 
runnage fixed for each variety. In actual practice, there are 
bound to be variations in the spinning yard length from one 
unit to the other according to the limitations of space. In such 
Ca -if u’ num h er of vallies, which will constitute the work-load 
will be given by the total runnage divided by the length of the 
spinning yard. It is also important that the customary length 
tor each variety should be maintained as far as possible because 
the coir trade has got accustomed to certain lengths for certain 
■varieties and it is not available to disturb the old practices. 

The rate for spinning coir yarns shall be Rs. 2-8-0 for the 
worK-loads specified below, of which Re. 1 shall be given to each 
ot the two spinners and 8 annas for rotating the wheel. Where 
the spinners do the rotating also, the whole amount shall be 
divided between them. We have fixed the work-load of the 
spinner not only in relation to tV« variety of coir but also the 
quality of the con made according id corage. 
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The work-load of the spinners for spinning the different 
varieties of coir shall be as follows: — 

(i) Anjengo Yarn: 

(a) 13—14 score. 

Runnage 3072 yards (i. e. 96 vallies spun in a 
spinning yard of 32 yards.) 

(b) 15—16 score. 

Runnage 2,880 yards (i. e. 90 vallies in a 
spinning yard of 32 yards). 

(«) Mangadan: 

(a) 13—14 score. 

Runnage 3,360 yards (i. e. 140 vallies in a 
spinning yard of 24 yards). 

(b) 14—15 score. 

Runnage 3,240 yards (i. e. 135 vallies in a 
spinning yard of 24 yards). 

(Hi) Ashtamudi: 

(a) Thick quality. 

Runnage 3,800 yards (i. e. 95 vallies in a 
spinning yard of 40 yards). 

(b) Thin quality (Imitation Alappadan). 

Runnage 3,600 yards (i. e. 90 vallies in a 
spinning yard of 40 yards). 

( iv) Aratory: 

(a) Ordinary 12—13 score. 

Runnage 3,600 yards (i. e. 50 mudies of 6 vallies 
each spun in a spinning yard of 12 yards) . 

(b) Superior 14—15 score. 

Runnage 3,456 yards (i. e. 48 mudies of 6 vallies 
each spun in a spinning yard of 12 yards). 

(c) Mahadevikadu special 15—1G score. 

Runnage 3,240 yards (i. e 45 mudies of 6 vallies 
each spun in a spinning yard of 12yards). 

(v) VaikomYarn (weaving): 

(a) Medium (including Kumbalangi yarn). 

Runnage 3,588 yards (i. e. 138 mudies of 2 vallies 
each spun in a spinning yard of 13 yards). 

(b) Fine. 

Runnage 3,380 yards (i. e. 130 mudies of 2 vallies 
each spun in a spinning yard of 13 yards). 

(vi ) M. K. Yarn: 

Runnage 3,325 (i. e. 175 mudies of 2 vallies each 
spun in a spinning yard of 9£ yards). 
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(fit) Parur Yarn: 

(a) Thick quality (Parur Vannan). 

Runnage 3,250 yards (i. e. 125 mudies of two 
vallies each spun in a spinning yard of 13 yards) 

(b) Thin quality (Parur Special). 

Runnage 3,120 yards (120 mudies of 2 vallies 
each spun in a spinning yard of 13 yards). 

II. The rate for spinning Rope Yarns shall be as follows:-— 
(i) Hand-spun Muppiri — 

7§ pies for each mudi measuring 24 yards. 

(ii) For Edavannan (medium rope, hand-spun) — 

6) pies for each mudi measuring 34 yards. 

7. Bundling.—The existing rates are satisfactory and can 
stand. Though we have received representations that rates 
should be fixed for bundling in an artistic manner we find that 
the nature of these artistic bundles varies so much that it is not 
possible to standardise them and fix minimum rates. 

N. B - 1. The term husk as used in the above schedule refers 
to the husk obtained from one cocoanut. 

2. Special rates shall be paid for spinning superior 
types of yarn such as Vettoor Special, Aroor Special, 
Perumathurai Special etc., for which the scorage is 
above 16. 

3. For making vaiieties of coir not comprised in the 
above schedule such piece rates shall be paid which 
will enable an average worker working for 8 hours 
a day to earn Rs. 1-8-0 in the case of men workers 
and Re. 1-0-0 in the case of women. 

B. Customary Jobs and Minimum Wages .—As we have 
already pointed out the various jobs comprised in the making of 
coir from the raw husk stage to the bundling of the coir are not 
capable of clear cut definition. The content of each job varies 
from one locality to another accoi ding to custom. The example 
of beating is a case in point. Similarly in the matter of clean¬ 
ing there are a number of ancillary jobs assoc ated with it such 
as drying, removing the cleane.l fibre to adjacent sheds etc., and 
these vary from place to place. If the jobs are strictly inter¬ 
preted to mean only the main job it would create difficulties for 
the employers and strain their relations with labour. Workers 
are also allowed certain concessions or amenities in some places 
such as free Kanji, or a free gift of the husk peels or a portion 
of them etc. In the interest of the peaceful and smooth working 
of the industry, it is equally necessary that such practices should 
not be discontinued as a result of the introduction of minim um 
wages for it may lead to demands from the labour side for extra¬ 
payments for ancillary jobs. We therefore hope that employers 
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will continue the old customary perquisites and strive to pro¬ 
mote better understanding with labour and that labourers will 
follow the customs prevalent in each locality regarding the 
content of jobs for which minimum wages have been fixed. 

C. Prosperity Allowayice .—The coir industry is now passing 
through a period of transition when it has to adjust itself to a 
new structure of costs. The long-run effects of the changes in 
cost of the supply of the commodity as well as the reactions of 
foreign consumers to the changed set up in the industry have 
to be watched with care. Our enquiries, showed that minimum 
wages have not been implemented in most centres. Time has 
necessarily to be allowed for the industry to settle down. It is, 
therefore, not advisable to bring further unsettlement with every 
fluctuation in the market price by imposing a prosperity allow-' 
ance. There is, therefore, much force in the representation of the 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce that “ the introduction of pros¬ 
perity allowance may be postponed for two years or at least one 
year in order to enable the Coir Board to correctly assess the 
long-run effects of rising prices and lowered quality in India. 
Since the minimum wages without Prosperity Allowance are 
already representing a substantial improvement for labour we 
are of the firm opinion that there should not be any further up¬ 
ward adjustment other than may come through the law of supply 
and demand; until such time when the gradual introduction of 
further benefits for labour is guaranteed to have no adverse 
effects on the coir industry as a whole". 

It has also come to our notice that there are very serious 
practical difficulties in operating a sliding scale of prosperity 
allowance. The computation of the price itself introduces 
complications. The Alleppey market price would not be a 
correct index of the paying capacity of the small producers, the 
local prices have to be moderated for differences in moisture, 
weight etc., and the score of the coir for which prices are to be 
computed has to be made specific. Further, the provision that 
workers making one variety of coir should get the Prosperity 
Allowance when the price of that variety rises is complicated by 
the fact that in the same spinning yards different varieties of 
coir are often made according to the nature of the demand. This 
is particularly true of Ashtamudi and Mangadan. There is 
necessarily a time lag between the production of the coir, the 
publication of the average prices and the payment of the pros¬ 
perity allowance Meanwhile, it will be a debatable question 
what type of coir was actually produced during that month or 
part of a month, These practical difficulties show that the 
scheme of prosperity allowance requires further consideration 
before it t an be implemented. But we have not gone into the 
question in detail because we think that it will be premature to 
introduce this allowance before the industry is given time to 
adjust itself to the minimum wages itself. We, therefore, 
recommend that prosperity allowance may be held in abey¬ 
ance for the time being. The publication of average prices by 
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authoritative index of the prosperity of the industry and help 
the normal course of wage settlements above the minimum wage 
level when the prices of coir register higher levels warranting a 
permium to the workers. 

D. Inspection and Enforcement .—Our findings in the Report 
have shown unmistakably that much of the evils which followed 
the introduction of the minimum wages were due to the fact that 
these wages were not strictly enforced. It is quite possible that 
had these wages been enforced most of the centres of this 
industry would have settled down to a new cost structure as well 
as new profit margins after the initial dislocations. As it is, the 
position is still fluid and the transition stage of adjustments has 
yet to be gone through. It is distressing to find that Govern¬ 
ment orders in respect of wages are either ignored or violated 
with impunity. It is better not to pass a law than allow it to be 
violated. Such flagrant infringements of Government Orders as 
we found throughout the Stab' are bound to create a state of 
affairs which will undermine respect for authority and which 
will be fraught with dire consequences. 

*The fact is that there is at present no special machinery for 
enforcing minimum wages though such wages have been fixed 
in several industries. The already overworked labour officers 
are unequal to the task of inspection and enforcement of 
minimum wage notifications. This is particularly true of the 
unorganised industries like coir, working in small units spread 
over the whole coastline of this State We would, therefore, 
urge Government to take immediate steps to establish a special 
staff of Minimum Wage Inspectors whose strength should be 
adequate to cope with a job which is by no means easy. The 
duties of such Inspectors shall be laid down in Section 19 of 
the Minimum Wages Act of 1948. 

E. Machinery for Revision of Rate s.—The Minimum Wages 
Act has provided a procedure for revision of minimum wages 
by the appointment of Advisory Committees whose recommend¬ 
ations will be considered by the Advisory Board before Gov¬ 
ernment makes any change in a notified wage. The coir industry 
is peculiar in that there is endless diversity in the nature of 
jobs, in the quality of yarns produced, in the customary 
practices obtaining in different areas and in the fluctuations of 
prices for different types of yarn. It is an extremely difficult 
task to take account of these regional and other differences in 
the fixation of minimum wages especially on a piece-rate basis. 
It is possible that some wage rates may be found to require 
revision with the lapse of time. Fluctuations in prices are also 
of such magnitude that, a rigidly fixed minimum wage may 
sometimes cause dislocation in the industry. All these condi¬ 
tions dictate the necessity for a machinery which can expedi¬ 
tiously deal with questions of revision of rates. We recommend 
that instead of resorting to ad hoc Advisory Committees a 
Standing Advisory Sub-Committee of the Advisory Board may 
be appointed to deal with such questions. 
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F. Co-operation and the Coir Industry ,—It will be clear 
from our findings that the only lasting solution for the problems 
which confront the coir industry is to organize the industry on a 
co-operative basis. We do not suggest that private enterprise 
should be completely displaced. What is necessary is that the 
small producers should be able to get retted husks at reasonable 
prices and secure a fair price for the coir they manufacture. If 
the co-operative societies can command about 60% of the husks, 
they will be in a position to influence the market price of husks 
and the husk dealers will not be able to exercise the unwhole¬ 
some control which they are now wielding over Ihe small pro¬ 
ducers and the workers engaged in this industry. There is also 
considerable scope for improving the methods of production in 
several areas through the co-operative agency. 

According to the statistics available, there are at present 
114 primary Coir Co-operative Societies, of which 112 have 
started work. Besides these, there are 19 Thondu Vyavasaya 
Societies and 2 Central Marketing Societies, one at Alleppey 
and the other at Mattancherry. We had occasion to visit several 
of these societies and study their working. While we have 
noted a number of primary societies like the one at Patchakur 
and Mahadevikadu, as well as the Central Marketing Societies 
doing excellent work, there are others which exist only in name 
or which are not being run on proper lines. It is also found 
that many of the societies are controlled by the capitalistic 
producers themselves. We therefore, recommend that an 
Expert Committee may be appointed to review the working of 
these societies arid suggest measures for re-organising the coir 
industry on a Co-operative basis. 

We would, in this connection, commend for the considera¬ 
tion of Government the following recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee of Direction of the All-India Rural Credit Survey, regard 
ing the primary Co-operative Societies : — 

“The weakness at the most important of the levels, viz. the 
base is mainly attributable to the fact that the co-operative form 
of organization has to face, not merely the competition, but also 
in large degree the positive opposition of a powerful array of 
non co-operative private individuals and institutions. It must 
be strengthened against both competition and opposition and the 
strength which is to be imparted is not merely in respect of 
credit, but also of processing and marketing, the two aspects 

most vitally connected with credit.Stale participation 

might be necessary to impart adequately ,the initial strength 
needed only there should be a definite programme for enabling 
the State-aided primary society to convert itself into a fully co¬ 
operative institution within as short a - period of time as practica¬ 
ble” (All India Rural Credit Survey, the General Report 
p. 332) 

G. Inter-State Disparities .—The introduction of minimum 
wages has created special problems for the taluks on the northern 
border of the State adjoining Malabar. There*is a flourishing 
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industry in this area which specialises in fibre more than the 
actual manufacture of coir. These coir centres are separated 
from the Malabar district only by narrow strips of backwaters. 
Wages in Malabar are very low compared to the minimum wages 
now fixed in this State. Therefore there is a serious apprehension 
in the coir centres in Trichur Taluk that this great disparity in 
wages might lead to the migration of the industry itself to the 
adjoining Malabar Centres of production. We wish to bring this 
to the notice of Government and recommend that this matter 
may be immediately taken up with the Madras Government so 
that before long, minimum wages will be imposed in the Malabar 
area also. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Wages. 

We recommend that the following schedule of wage rates 
for the different processes in the Coir Industry may be adopted 
in supersession of the Notification No. L6-9490/54/DD., dated 9th 
November, 1954: — 

Schedule of Wage Rates. 

1. Counting Husks : 

(a) Raw husks—Re. 0-6-0 per thousand. 

(b) Retted husks Re. 0-8-0 per thousand. 

2. Retting : 

(a) Retting as is done in the Southern areas, involving put¬ 
ting husks in nets or enclosures and topping with mud, 
stone or both. 

(i) Soaking the husks ( 

Rs. 1-12-0 per thousand husks. 

(ii) Taking the retted husks out: 

Rs. 1-12-0 per thousand husks. 

(b) Retting as is done in the Northern areas in pits 

(i) Soaking husks in existing pits 

Rs. 1-10-0 per thousand. 

(ii) Taking the retted husks out 

Rs. 1-10-0 per thousand. 

(Special rates will have to be given for digging new pits or 
renovating old ones) 

3. Beating Husks : 

(a) Fine beating (aro&1^ w ^°) 

Re. 1-2-0 per 100 fully retted husks. 
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(b) Coarse beating (‘Ss'l 

Re. 1-0-0 per 100 fully retted husks. 

(When the husks are not properly retted higher rates shall 
be paid for beating in proportion to the additional labour in¬ 
volved.) 

4. Cleaning : 

(a) Cleaning fibre with the help of Pitchu Vandi or similar 
mechanical contrivances. (This does not apply to power 
driven machinery) 

(i) For Anjengo Yarn 

Re. 0-8-0 per vandi or ratt (plus Re. 0-2-0 in centres 
where beating is of the coarse type.) 

(ii) For Mangadan, Aratory, Vaikom and similar types 

of yarns. 

Re. 0-7-0 per 100 husks. 

(iii) For other coarse yarns which require rough cleaning; 
e. g., Parur Vannan, M. K. Yam, Ashtamudi thick 
etc., 

Re. 0-4-0 per 100 husks. 

(b) For cleaning fibre by hand without the help of any 
mechanical contrivance, the rates shall be Re. 0-2-0 
more than the rates fixed for cleaning with the help of 
mechanical contrivances. 

5. Spinning: 

I. The Rate Fixed for Spinning Coir Yarns is related to 
the work turned out. The work-load is fixed in terms of the 
‘runnage’ covered by the spinner. Runnage may be defined as 
the length of the spinning yard multiplied by the number of vallies 
made. For this purpose, the length of the spinning yard should 
be taken to be the distance from hook to hook. The work-load 
for each variety has been fixed on the basis of the spinning yard 
length which is most common in the respective areas. Where 
the actual length of a spinning yard is different, the number of 
vallies which will constitute the work-load will be given by the 
total runnage divided by the length of the spinning yard • 

The rate for spinning shall be Rs. 2-8-0 for the work-loads 
specified below, of which Re. 1 shall be given to each of the 
spinners and as. 8 for rotating the wheel. Where the spinners 
do the rotating also the whole amount shall be divided between 
them. 

The above mentioned rate of Rs. 2-8-0 shall apply to the 
following work-loads for spinning the different varieties of coir : - 

(i) Anjengo Yarn : 

(a) 13—14 score. 

Runnage 3072 yards (i. e. 96 vallies spun in a spinning 
yard of 32 yards) 
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(b) 15—16 score. 

Runnage 2, 880 yards (i. e. 90 vallies in a spinning 
yard of 32 yards). 

(ii) Mangadan. 

(a) 13—11 score. 

Runnage 3,360 yards ( i. e. 140 vallies in a spinning 
yard of 24 yards). 

(b) 14 -15 score. 

Runnage 3,240 yards (i. e. 135 vallies in a spinning 
yard of 24 yards) . 

(iei) Ashtamudi. 

(a) Thick quality. 

Runnage 3,800 yards (i. e. 95 vallies in a spinning 
yard of 40 yards). 

(b) Thin quality (imitation Alappadan), 

Runnage 3,600 yards (i. e. 90 vallies in a spinning 
yard of 40 yards). 

(in) Aratory. 

(a) Ordinary 12—13 score- 

Runnage 3,600 yards (i. e. 50 mudips of vallies 
each spun in a spinning yard of 12 yards). 

(b) Superior 14—15 score. 

Runnage 3,456 yards (48 mudies «f 6 vallies each 
spun in a spinning yard of 12 yards) 

(c) Mahadevikadu Special 15—16 score. 

Runnage 3,240 yards (45 mudies of 6 vallies each 
spun in a spinning yard of 12 yards). 

(t>) Vaikom Yarn ( weaving). 

(a) Medium (including Kumbalangi yarn). 

Runnage 3,588 yards (i. e-138 mudies of'2 vallies 
each spun in a spinning yard of 13 yards). 

(b) Fine- 

Runnage 3,380 (i. e. 130 mudies of 2 vallies each 

spun in a spinning yard of 13 yards). 

(ui) M. K. Yarn. 

Runnage 3,325 yards (i. e. 17j5 mudies of 2 vallies 
each spun in a spinning yard of 94 yards). 

(vii) Parur Yarn 

(a) Thick quality (Parur Vannan). 

Runnage 3,250 yards (i. e. 125 mudies of 2 vallies 
each spun in a spinning yard of 13 yards). 

(b) Thin quality (Parur Special) . 

Runnage 3,120 yards (120 mudies of 2 vallies each spun 
in a spinning yard of 13 yards). 

II. The rate for Spinning Rope Yarn shall be as follows: — 

(i) Hand-spun Muppiri—74 pies for each mudi measuring 
24 yards. 


3 - 37*8 
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( ii ) For Edavannan (medium rope, hand-spun) 6) pies 
for each mudi measuring 34 yards. 

6. Bundling. —Re. 0-2-6 per bundle for office quality bundle 
of one maund. Where the bundling has to be done more artisti¬ 
cally and with greater care as in Rosewall and Charuvalypecial 
rates will have to be paid in accordance with the extra effort 
and time required. 

2V. B. — 1. The term husk as used in the above schedule refers 
to the husk obtained from one Cocoanut. 

2. Special rates shall be paid for spinning superior 
types of yarn such as Vettoor Special, Aroor Special 
etc. for which the scorage is above 16. 

3. For making varieties of coir not comprised in the 
above schedule such piece rates shall be paid which 
will enable an average worker working for 8 hours 
a day to earn Rs. 1-8-0 in the case of men workers 
and Re. 1-0-0 in the case of women. 

B. General Recommendation*. 

We further recommend the following measures for the 
smooth workirig of the industry. 

1. The Prosperity Allowance may be held in abeyance until 
the industry adjusts itself to the new minimum wages and stable 
conditions are restored. 

2. Immediate steps may be taken to appoint a special staff of 
Minimum Wage Inspectors for the enforcement of the minimum 
wages fixed. 

3. A standing Advisory Sub Committee of the Minimum 
Wages Advisory Board may be appointed to deal expeditiously 
with the questions of revision of minimum wage rates fixed in 
the Coir Industry, as and when they ari.e. 

4. An expert Committee may be appointed to review the 
working of the Coir Co-operative Societies and suggest measures 
for re-organising the Coir Industry on a Co-operative basis. 

5. The Government of Madras may be moved to fix minimum 
wages for the Coir Industry in the adjoining districts of Malabar t 

Trivandrum 
27th March, 1955. 

1. Shri V. R. Pillai (Sd.) 

2. „ N. Kuniuraman „ 

3. „ A. M. Kuttappan „ 

4. „ B. M. Peter „ 

5. „ P. Viswambharan „ 

6. „ U. Neelakantan ,» 

7. „ P. K. Dewer 

8. ,, Prakkulam Bhasi „ 

9. „ P. Raveendran „ 
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List of persons who gave evidence for the 
Coir Advisory Committee. 

Chirayinkil — 14-1-19 55. 

Employer 1. Shri K. Bhanu, President, Sharkara 

Coir Co-operative Society. 

Employees 1. Shri Narayanan Vaidyan 

2. „ K. Sreedharan, m. l. a. 

3. „ Sainudeen 

Kadakkavur — 14-1-1955 • 

Employers 1- Shri Chakrapani 

2. , V. A. Kunjuraman 

3. „ K. Gopalan 

4- „ Sivanandan 

5. „ K. Muhammed Kunju 

Employees 1. Shri V. Bharathan 

2. „ K. Gangadharan 

3. ,, Madhavan 

4. „ K. N. Krishna Pillai 

Paravur — 15-1-1955. 

Employers 1. Shri K. Vesudevan 

2. „ Raghavan 

Employees 1. Shri Krishnan 

2. ,, Bhaskara Pillai 

3. „ Sudhakaran 

4. ,, Vasudevan 

5. „ Gopidas 

6. „ E. Madhavan 

7. ,, Bhaskara Pillai 

Kandachira — 15-1-1955. 

Employers 1. Shri M. M. Louis 

2. „ Raman Pillai 

Employee 1. Shri K. Sudhakaran 

Anchalummoodu —15- 1-1955. 

Employer 1. Shri Kochu Pillai 

Employees 1. Shri N. Sukumaran 

2. Sry. Thatikamira 

3. „ Kalyani 

4. Shri Neelakantat Sastri 


3-3728 
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Perumon — 15-1-1955. 

Employers 1. Shri Alexander 

2. „ Narayana PilJai 

Employees 1. Sry. Narayani 

2. Shri K. Govlndan 

Prakkulam—16-1-1955. 

Employers 1. Shri K. Vasudevan 

2. „ G. Madhavan 

3. „ Bhaskara Pillai 

4. „ Madhavan 

Employees 1. Shri Bhaskara Pillai 

2. ,, Sthanu Dev 

Kaniapuram — 17-2-1955. 

Employer .1. Shri Abdul Karim 

Employees 1. Shri Ramankutty 

2. Sry. Narayani 

Sakthikulangara -17-2-1955- 

Employers 1. Shri V. Raghavan Pillai 

2. ,, Sukumaran 

3. „ R. Chellappan Pillai 

Employee 1. Shri Ramakrishnan 

Nadakkavu — 17-2-1955- 

Employer 1. Shri K. Chellappan Pillai 

Employee 1. Shri Sivaraman 

Maruthoorkulangara — 17-2-1955. 

Employee 1. Sry. Narayani 

Kayamkulam — 17-2-1955. 

Employee 1. Shri K- R. Narayanan 

Mahadevikadu —17-2-1955. 

Employer 1. The President, Coir Co-operative 

Society, Mahadevikadu 

Employee 1. Shri M. Narayanan 
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Alleppey — 18-2-1955. 

Employer 1. Shii K. Govindan, Manager, Central 

Coir Marketing Co-operative 
Society 

Kuthiathode — 18-2-1955. 

Employer 1. Shri P. V. Joseph 

Kumbalanji— 18-2-1955. 

Employers 1. Shri George 

2. „ E. R. George 

Employees 1. Shri T. V. Parameswaran 

2. ,, E. I. Velappan 

3. „ Kumaran 

4. Sry. Kali 

5> ,, Rudrani 

Parur — 19-2-1955. 

Employers 1. Shri P. J.Ittoop 

2. „ Vasii 

3. ,, E. K. Gouthaman 

Employee 1. Shri Velayudhan Krishnan 

Kandasankadavu — 19-2-1955. 

Employers 1 Shri Rancis 

2. „ Peter 

Employees 1 Shri K. J. Ayyappan 

2. „ Devassy 

Cochin~20-2-1955. 

1. The Members of the Cochin Chamber of 
Commerce 

2. The Coir Special Officer 

Patchallur — 26-2-1955. 

Employers 1. Shri S. K. Surendran 

2. „ P. Atchuthan 

Employee 1. Shri Ahmed Khan 

Thiruvallam~2G-2-1955. 

Employers 1. Shri Kesava Pillai 

2. „ Chellappan 



